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Memoir of Mary Wricut, of Bristol, Eng- 
land, who died on the 16th of 1st mo., 1859, 
aged 69 years. 


This dear Friend was a much valued member 
of her own meeting, where fur many years she 
had filled the station of Elder—a position for 
which the soundness and discrimination of her 
judgment well qualified her, whilst the deep 
feeling of her own unworthiness strengthened 
the conviction, that from One source alone could 
any ability for service in the church be derived. 
In this capacity she travelled with our friend 
Anna A. Jenkins, of Providence, America, for 
some months, in the North of England and in 
Ireland; and was at other times engaged in 
similar services in her own and other Quarterly 
Meetings. 

Although warmly attached to the principles of 
the Society in which she had been educated, she 
could thankfully rejoice in the bond of union by 
which all the true members of the Church of 
Christ are connected together. 

Truly she might be called a succorer of many ; 
but whilst it was her delight to share the bless- 
ings with which Providence had favored her 
with those around, and especially with the pvor 
and afflicted, she carefully remembered the in- 
junction, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” But it was in the large 
family circle that she more particularly proved 
herself the kind adviser and sympathizing 
friend. 

Her health, which for some years was not 
strong, had latterly improved, till in the 
autumn of 1857 there were symptoms of declin- 


ing powers; but a visit to Torquay, with some 
others of the family, much invigorated her, and 
she entered with all the zest of earlier years 
into the enjoyments of the beautiful scenery. 

The following summer her strength again 
fuiled ; she attended the Yearly Meeting as 
usual, hut with the full persuasion, as she 
afterwards said, that it would be for the last 
time. Inthe Kighth month she accompanied 
her sister into Cornwall, and for a while she 
seemed refreshed ; but disease was slowly and 
almost imperceptibly doing its work. Her 
breathing was often affected, and a bronchial 
attack for a few days much reduced her strength, 
and she only attended meeting two or three 
times after her return. Her illness very grad- 
ually increased; but for a long time past she 
had been observed to be setting her house in or- 
der, and there was an evident ripening of spirit 
for that better inheritance on which she was soon 
to’ enter. 

Tke occasional visits of Susan Howland from 
America, whilst engaged on religious service in 
Bristol, were at this time cheering and comfort- 
ing to her. 

Her cough was often distressing, but the sub- 
mission, patience and gentleness with which she 
bore all her sufferings, seemed peculiarly given 
for the hour of need ; her own will was beauti- 
fully brought into subjection, and the power of 
Divine grace was sweetly evidenced to soothe 
and to sustain; and whilst numbering her 
mercies, she often spoke of her illness as “a 
very gentle letting down.” 

In allusion one day to the beloved sister who 
had been her constant companion, she said that 
“her only wish to live had been for her sake, 
but she was comforted in believing that she 
would be supported, and experience the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, ‘As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be ;’ and she believed it was best that 
she should be the first to go.” When asked 
if she could feel calm and comfortable in the 
prospect, she replied with some emotion, “I feel 
« hungble hope, though I have been a very poor, 
unworthy creature—I have had so much to be 
forgiven. © that I might be enabled to love 
much.” At another time she remarked, “ that 
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goodness and mercy had followed her all her life 
long.” 

On New Year’s morning, she asked to hear 
the 103rd Psalm, when she was much affected, 
and conversed in a touching manner of her 
low estate; she felt that she could adopt the 
prayer of the poor publican, “‘ God, be merciful to 
me asinner.” She spoke with comfort of the 
Psalmist’s expression: “I am poor and needy, 
yet the Lord thinketh upon me,” and of the won- 
derful love which should lead him to regard such 
poor sinful creatures. “I know,” she said, the 
tears running down her face, “ that it is not for 
works of righteousness which we have done, that 
we can hope for mercy, but I feel that my 
shortcomings have been so many.” At another 
time, when the 118th Psalm was read, at the 
verse, ‘The Lord has chastened me sore,’’ she 
remarked, “ J cannot say so; I have been very 
gently and tenderly dealt with,” and afterwards 
alluded to the fourteenth verse as describing her 
experience. “The Lord is my strength and 
song, and is become my salvation.” 

In conversation respecting our Society, she re- 
marked “ that she felt very hopeful, and was not 
disposed to look discouragingly at the future, as 
some might be; the decrease in numbers she 
thought of little consequence, if those who re- 
mained were preserved on the right foundation ; 
and she believed that brighter days were yet 
in store if there was only an individual faithful- 
ness.” 

As her weakness increased, it was often ac- 
companied by severe bodily pain; but though 
she seldom spoke of her feelings, the expression 
of her countevance betokened more and more of 
rest, and the possession of that peace which 
passeth understanding. She was glad to wel- 
come her friends whenever she could bear it, 
and very sweet was the impression left on many 
of their minds of the peace and love surround- 
ding her; and on taking leave, a little tract or 
book was generally put into their hands. 

Ever thoughtful for the comfort of those around 
her, their attentions were most gratefully ac- 
knowledged, and, in her anxiety lest they should 
suffer, she often expressed her hope that it might 
not be very long. When assured that her fears 
for them were groundless, she sweetly replied, 
“T know that affection never fuils.” 

When much exhausted, one morning, having 
asked to hear the twenty-fifth Psalm, she sweet- 
ly said, “We have no reason to fear that the 
Lord does not regard us with compassion, be- 
cause he does not see fit to remove the pain—he 
could take it all away in one moment.” She 
was reminded of the text: ‘* Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth,” and seemed to repose 
with comfort in the conviction that she was safe 
in his hands. 

After a very sinking time, on First-day-the 
9th, there was an unexpected rallying for a 
few days, and- she was again able to enter into 


conversation. One morning especially, when 
brighter than usual, she enjoyed listening to 
reading, and was much pleased with the com- 
parison of the redeemed in heaven to jewels of 
different lustre ; that while all would be perfect 
and prepared to fill their appointed places, there 
might still be a variety of talents and capacities 
of enjoyment, as on earth: and yet the measure 
to each one would be full. She had remembered 
in the night, she said, an allusion of a friend in 
meeting many years ‘ago, to the continuous 
stream of spirits passing upwards, and the com- 
munication thus kept up with heaven. It was 
such a delightful thought that of the fifty spirits 
passing away every minute, many of them were 
going upwards, some perhaps in company; and 
she seemed enjoying in this idea the nearness of 
the invisible world. She spoke of the terms, 
“the dark valley,’ and “the dark river of 
Jordan,” as those which she had never liked to 
hear. We did not find them in Scripture— 
“the valley of the shadow of death” was the 
only expression of the kind, and she did not see 
any occasion for the Christian to dwell upon the 
gloominess of that part of the journey which 
to him would only prove the passage to Heaven ; 
“T hope,” she added, “ that { am not deceiving 
myself.” 

On the 13th of First month she became much 
worse. Once she exclaimed: “OQ! for patience 
—may patience be granted me to the end.” 

Her sympathy was at this time much awaken- 
ed, on account of the serious illness of her dear 
brother-in-law, John Allen, with whom there 
had been for many years a close bond of union, 
and she anxiously watched the arrival of each 
day’s post; then again there were better ac- 
counts, and she was mercifully spared the pain 
of knowing the deep trial which awaited those 
she so much loved. 

On Sixth-day she was very ill, and when op- 
pressed with difficulty of breathing, remarked 
that it would be a favor if she might sink 
away; but she earnestly desired that patience 
might be given, and thankfully acknowledged the 
freedom from pain. On her sister expressing 
her belief that the Everlasting Arms were un- 
derneath her, the dear sufferer replied, “ Yes, 
underneath us all.” Soon after she sent affec- 
tionate messages to the absent members of the 
family circle, and drawing her beloved sister, 
nieces and brother, one after another to her bed- 
side, she took a tender leave of each—thanked 
them for all their kind attentions to her, af- 
fectionately committed her sister to her brother’s 
eare ; and concluded each farewell with the hope 
that they should meet again one day. 

The night was a trying one, and the next 
morning, as she sat supported by pillows in her 
easy chair, it appeared to those around her, that 
the summons to depart was just at hand; but, 
contrary to expectation, she again revived, and 
when she saw that a further trial of her faith 
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and patience had yet to be endured, it was at 
first difficult to her to reconcile the disappoint- 
ment. She was comforted by listening to some 
hymns, and soon became calm and resigned again ; 
and an opportunity was thus afforded for taking 
leave of her beloved elder sister, who came to 
see her in the evening. It appeared probable 
that she might continue longer, and the family 
retired; but the restlessness of the night and 
the following morning were sure precursors of 
the final change. Less than three hours before 
her departure, she asked to hear a short Psalm 
—the forty-sixth was read,—and then for some 
portions from her favorite little book (KE. H. 
Bickersteth’s “ Water from the Wellspring ;’”’) 
and as she enjoyed listening to several pages, 
the sweet expression of her countenance indi- 
cated their appropriateness to her feelings. On 
being lifted into bed, she said, “I hope now I 
shall be able to rest,” and rest was indeed at 
hand, though she now scarcely realized its near 
approach. 

There were no dying words—the leave-tak- 
ings had all been accomplished—the weary 
body was quite exhausted—the soul was resting 
safely where it had long been anchored; and 
now, in this solemn hour, there was nothing to 
do but to die. And in the tender sympathy 
with the departing spirit, those who watched 
around her could not but desire, that if consist- 
ent with the Divine will, her ardent longings 
might be satisfied, and the last conflict shorten- 
ed; and when, in about half an hour, the suf- 
fering was over, and they knew she had entered 
the joy of her Lord, the language did indeed 
seem applicable, ““Tbanks be unto God, who 
hath given her the victory, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord.” —English Annual Monitor. 






















that vital principle of vegetation, which has 
been at work unceasingly from the foundation 
of the world, you never saw. It is around you 
and beneath your foot, wheresoever you tread the 
fields of summer or of winter ; it is the agency 
whereby the earth is clothed in beauty; but it 
is invisible. In all that we admire in the sea- 
sons, it is the unseen which is substantial, being 
the real, the abiding ; that which is seen is only 
the transient form. 

Among ourselves it is not the mortal frame 
we value most. The body is estimated only as 
it subserves the purposes of the soul, and when 
it is separated therefrom we hide it away in the 
earth. What we love and value in one another 
is the spiritual and moral being. That is it 
which gives his highest value to the man. But 
that you never saw. The friend who sits by 
your side, in respect to all that you love and 
honor, is an invisible being. You never saw 
with the bodily eye that kind and intelligent 
spirit which you love. You see only the signs 
of his existing features and the motions of the 
body. In man himself, that which is unseen is 
all that gives value to that which is seen. 

Your own soul stands to you in the same re- 
lation. You are invisible to yourself. That in 
you which you see not, and cannot see, controls 
that part of you which you do see. The visible 
part of a man’s own self is the servant of that 
part of him which is invisible. 

Nay, the very earth on which we tread, with 

all the system of worlds to which it belongs, is 
the creature of unseen laws, and moves at their 
command. The eye of the astronomer can look 
out upon moving worlds; but that which is 
greater than all worlds, which moulded them 
into shape, which makes them what they are, 
and sends them on their way through the 
heavens, he cannot see. It is with the eye and 
the labor of his mind that he has to get at the 
knowledge of the great realities of the universe ; 
and thereby alone can he make certain to him- 
self the knowledge of what he sees. And that 
unseen he knows to be the very life and energy 
of what is seen. The earth may break into 
pieces, the universe may crumble away, but it 
will be in accordance with the working of that 
same unseen power, which abideth forever. 
To see is to believe, but to believe nothing 
except what one can see is not so sensible as 
most people think. All the greatest and most 
valuavle things that we know of are unseen. 
And is it strange that the Author of them all 
should be above our sight, and that the highest 
blessings of his grace should be submitted only 
to the grasp of faith? It is no good reason for 
rejecting the offers of the gospel that they are 
presented to the discernment of the spirit. 

Are not Christians liable to an error of this 
kind? and are not many hours of doubt, of 
clouded hope and wavering faith, due to an.un- 





THE UNSEEN. 


To confine belief to the narrow round of 
things which are seen is a feature of our fallen 
nature. It could not belong to that being 
which, in the beginning, held converse with 
God. It isa step of degradation whereby we 
have come down from the spiritual and intel- 
lectual to the earthly and sensual. 

When you walk out of an evening, in that 
season, which our language beautifully names 
the Fall, and behold the leaves dropping wither- 
ed from the trees, aud the forest tinted with the 
hues of decay, and the herbage wilting back 
into the earth, you have before you the fate of 
all things seen. They exist but for a brief 
period, and then wither away. But is the vital 
principle which once sustained them also perish- 
ed? It has only withdrawn its supplies. When 
the spring returns, it will again send forth a 
new outgrowth of foliage, and again clothe the 
fields with verdure. But that vital principle, 
which is the worker in all these changes, is one 
of the things which are unseen. You behold 
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der current of unbelief, springing from that 
debasement of our nature which leads us, most 
unreasonably, to confine belief to the limits of 
our senses’ Nay, is it not to be feared that 
often, when we pray for faith, the real craving 
of the spirit is for sight ? 

We need daily to detain our thoughts and to 
practise our hearts in meditation upon the value 
of those things proposed to faith in the prom- 
ises of the gospel. Thus shall we find our in- 
waid man renewed and strengthened day by 
day, while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at those which are unseen: for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.— Sunday 


Se hoot Times. 
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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 339.) 


“A few days ago I had a meeting in the fore- 
noon at Pickering; on my way “thence, to a 
large village some miles distant, where I had ap- 
pointed a meeting to be held in the evening, we 
overtook a man, on foot, going the same way. 
A Friend, who accompanied me, being alone in 
his chaise, invited him to take a seat by him. 
He soon recognized him as the person whom he 
had noticed in the preceding meeting, much 
affected by the testimony of Truth that was 
proclaimed. My friend’s attention had been so 
attracted towards*him, that he tried to speak to 
him after meeting, but, in the crowd, he had lost 
sight of him. Now, the stranger, after alluding 
to that meeting, was melted into tears, and then 
broke forth somewhat in this strain: ‘ What is 
the matter with me? what is all this? I have 
never known anything like it. I was going to- 
wards Scarborough, and on my way I felt an 
irresistible power turning me towards Pickering, 
about six miles out of my way, a place where I 
had no business, neither had 1 been there before. 
Arriving there this morning, 1 heard of the 
meeting, and thought that I must attend it; 
but I was so unwilling to do so, that after going 
to the door, and looking into the meeting-house, 
I tried to go back again, but I felt constrained 
to goin and sitdown. O,I heard such doc- 
trine there, delivered with such awfulness and 
power, reaching my very heart, as I had never 
done before; my secret actions and thoughts 
were set before me; a heavenly flame was 
kindled in me, &ec., &c.’ Then he stated that 
at the conclusion of the meeting he retired as 
speedily as pos ssible into the fields, out of sight, 
to give vent to his tears, and having heard of 
the meeting that evening, he was now on his 
way to it. It was another solemn meeting ; 
blessed be the Lord for ever and ever. 

At Newcastle a great concern came upon me, 
on account of the poor and laboring classes of 
the community, the colliers especially, and those 


employed in furnaces and glass-houses, many of 
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whom endure great hardships and very severe 
privations. The love of Christ constraining me, 
[ yielded to the prospect of duty to have meet- 
ings among them. It wasa laborious service, 
especially those meetings held in the evening, 
and which were mostly out of doors, for there 
were no places found large enough to accom- 
modate the people. Great solemnity was our 
covering, on those occasiuns ; under the Lord’s 
power many hearts were greatly tendered. 
Truly many of these persons manifested that, 
though poor in the world, they are rich in faith. 
[ entered deeply into the sufferings of those who 
pass most of their days in working in the deep 
and damp coal mines. Coming out “of them after 
sunset, they took a very short time to refresh 
themselves, so as to be at the meeting in due 
season. Sometimes great destruction of life oc- 
curs in these mines, by explosions from various 
causes; thus many are left widows, or fatherless. 
It was but a few days before I was at one of the 
collieries, that a large number were destroyed 
in one of the pits, by the foul air; many of 
their widows and relatives attended the meeting 
I had in that neighborhood ; it was a large and 
solemn one; Divine love was in an extraor- 
divnary manner experienced to be over that as- 
sembly, when many felt the oil of joy poured 
forth upon them, in lieu of the mourning under 
which they had been bowed, and, for a while at 
least, they exchanged their spirit of heaviness 
for the garment of praise. The solemnity and 
stillness which prevailed in the meeting con- 
tinued over the people after it concluded ; on 
their way home, though in crowds, not a word 
was spoken, but swollen hearts obtained vent by 
sighs, or tears. My good and blessed Master 
was pleased, in a very particular manner, to 
strengthen me for the special services of these 
days,—praised be His name! After some of 
those large meetings, where [ had been very 
much engaged for a long time, in the open air, 
I felt greatly spent ; yet in this state, late at 
night, | had to ride from four to ten miles, back 
to Newcastle, to my very kind friends, Hadwen 
and Margaret Bragg’s, where I made my home, 
and whose house was a place of true rest, to body 
and mind; my blessed Lord and Master also re- 
freshing me by his presence and spirit in such a 
manner, that I was prepared, the ensuing day, to 
perform again the portion of work he required. 
The ensuing day, accompanied by my beloved 
friend Edward Pease, whose hospitable house 
at Darlington I have made my home, and a 
place of rest, | returned to my field of arduous, 
but very interesting Gospel labors, now among 
the lead mines, and the extensive hills and dales 
of Northumberland, Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
Many of these meetings were numerously at- 
tended. Some were held in districts where it 
is not known that Friends had travelled before, 
but where I found the people ready to hear, 
and, I believe, some of them open to receive 
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the testimony to the Trnth that the Lord gave 
me to bear among them. Some of these people 
pass one-half of their time at work in the bowels 
of the earth. They were by some called a 
ferocious people, but now, many of them mani- 
fested the quietness of the lamb. Several of 
the meetings have been memorable seasons ; 
they should be held in grateful remembrance, 
for it has been a very precious visitation of the 
Lord, and an extension of his mercy to the peo- 
ple. One of them was held on a First-day 
afternoon, at the heads of Wensley and Bishop- 
dale. The notice of it had been spread some 
days before, and people came from a distance of 
ten miles; several thousands attended. The 
Lord’s power was felt in an eminent manner 
over us, and the everlasting Gospel was preach- 
ed, to the tendering of many hearts. The 
meeting held upwards of three hours, but con- 
tinued to the end in great stillness and solemn- 
ity. It appears that the spot which had been 
chosen for it, was a field belonging to the 
clergyman; he did not object to the choice 
made by the people, and it was the most suita- 
ble ground for the occasion. In these dales 
and among the hills [ have felt much for the 
outward sufferings of the people; there is a 
great scarcity of grain amongst them; wheat 
sold for 21s. to 22s., and oats, their chief food, 
at lls. 6d. to 12s. per bushel. My horse had 
but poor fare, and I made as little do as I 
possibly could; but the Lord has strengthened 
me every Way, blessed and reverend is his name ! 
The business of many of the people in these 
dales is to knit woollen stockings. They are so 
industrious that men, women and children, 
walking in the fields, or on the highways, keep 
on knitting as fast as they can. 

I went thence into Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and into Yorkshire again, visiting the| 
meetings of Friends very generally, and having 
many also among the inhabitants; for I feel 
myself a agbtor unto all; the Lord sends me to 
preach the Gospel unto all. My daily baptisms | 
are often very deep, in the prosecution of this 
work ; but daily also is it given me, through the 
tender mercy of my God and Saviour, to re- 
joice in Him and to magnify his name.” 

From Bradford Stephen Grellet passed on to 
Liverpool, where he arrived on the 5th of 
Tenth month. ‘ Again much refreshed every 
way, at the hospitable house of his dear and 
kind friends, lsaac and Susannah Hadwen,” he 
proceeds with his journal : 

“T continued afew days there and in the 
neighborhood, having various services, and at- 
tending their Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. 
Dear Isaac Hadwen having concluded to ac- 
company me awhile, we came to West Houghton. 
It is a meeting composed of persons mostly poor 
in this world, and who, on the ground of con- 
vincement, have of late become members of our 
Society. Some show that they are not only 








'of high rank, generals, colonels, &c. 
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convinced of the Truth, but also converted by 
the power of it, so as to walk as servants of the 
Lord Jesus Uhrist. ‘This second step, conver- 
sion after conviction, is a very important one, 
not enough regarded by many, who, after hav- 
ing received the knowledge of the Truth, remain 
strangers to the efficacious power of it on those 
who submit to it. 

Through the populous parts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire I had extensive services among 
the people at large, especially the weavers, for 
whose accommodation many meetings were 
held in spacious meeting-houses of the dis- 
senters. 

At Chesterfield, besides having meetings with 
Friends, and with the inhabitants, I had one 
with about two hundred French prisoners on 
parole. One of them, an interesting young 
man, came afterwards to see me; he loves the 
Truth as far as he his come to the knowledge 
of it. 

Through these counties, as well as others, I 
frequently met with French prisoners, chiefly 
officers; the men, both soldiers and sailors, 
being confined in large prisons. I have had the 
comfort of finding some in a tender state of 
mind, and several of them have become public 
professors of Christianity, being convinced also 
of the errors of popery, war, &c. At Lichfield, 
where a large number of these, my countrymen, 
are stationed, many of them attended the meet- 
ing held in the large Town Hall. It was a very 
solemn season. Several of these prisoners are 
Three of 
the geuverals, one of whom had been at college, 
in France, with a first-cousin of mine, came to 
see me after meeting, and expressed, on behalf 
of the other officers, their gratitude for the op- 
portunity given them to become acquainted with 
some of those excellent Christian doctrines to 
which they had been so great strangers. May 
the Lord bless the days of their captivity !” 

Though he had been several times at Birm- 
ingham, and had had considerable service 
among Friends and others, Stephen Grellet now 
felt himself again strongly attracted to that 
place, so that “his peace appeared to consist in 
returning to it, subject to the Lord’s direction, 
whatever might be the nature of the service 
required at his hands.’’ Arriving there the 
15th of Eleventh month, he remarks: 

“On my way through a small town, [ thought 
I was required to try to have a meeting there. 
A place was accordingly prepared, and public 
notice given through the town, when the magis- 
trates, one of whom was an Episcopal clergy- 


|man, sent me orders not to have the meeting, 


threatening that if 1 did, they would come 
and break it up, and cast me into prison. [| 
endeavored to have my mind retired to the 
Lord, to feel further after his Divine guidance ; 
and believing it was a service required of me, 
and feeling resigned to whatever sufferings I 
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might be brought into, for my obedience to 
Christ, I sent word to the justices that I did not 
know of any law by which they had authority 
to prevent my having the meeting, to which the 
love of Christ constrained me; that therefore, 
notwithstanding all due deference to them, I 
continued the intention to have the meeting, at 
the same time sending them a respectful invita- 
tion to attend it themselves. The clergyman 
replied that he was warranted to prevent me, and 
would do so. ‘The meeting, however, was held, and 
attended by a large number of the inhabitants. 
T have seldom met with a more serious company. 
It was a solemn time; many felt the power of 
the Lord’s love and mercy extended to the 
melting of their hearts. No magistrate came 
to it, nor was any disturbance offered, and the 
Lord’s power over-ruled all to his own glory. 
When I came to Birmingham, I felt the ex- 
ercise which had been upon me for a par- 
ticular class of the inhabitants, greatly increased. 
I had overwhelming sorrow also, because of the 
horrors of the war on the continent, where tor- 
rents of blood flow. I felt as if I was among 
drawn swords and bayonets. Then, deeply feel- 
ing the guilt of those who are the means of 
putting into the hands of the warriors the 
weapons of destruction, it appeared to me that 
those who manufacture them are sharers in the 
guilt. I felt it was the Lord’s requiring, that 
I should have a meeting with as many of these 
as could be convened together; though at that 
time, all those artificers were in full employ, 
extensive orders having been given for such 
weapons. After consulting with Friends, who 
most feelingly entered into my exercise, they 
endeavored to their utmost to promote my ob- 
ject. The large meeting-house of the Inde- 
pendents was considered the most eligible, 
being also central for those 1 wished most par- 
ticularly to see. The minister of that congre- 
tion, a pious man, entered so fully into my 
religious concern, that he not only relinquished 
his usual service on First-day evening, but also 
spread the notice of my meeting at the close of 
his own in the forenoon. The concourse of peo- 
ple was very great, the house was crowded, and 
many remained out of doors. Awful and solemn 
was the weight that was on my mind on that 
occasion, and earnest was my secret prayer that 
the Lord would prevent the end, for which that 
multitude had been called together, from being 
frustrated ; the crowd in the house was so great, 
and those out of doors so numerous, that I 
feared for the consequences. The all-gracious 
and powerful God was pleased, after a while, to 
bring that multitude, both in and out of doors, 
into silence, and to cause a Divine solemnity to 
spread over us. He gave strength and qualifi- 
cation through his Spirit, to proclaim what the 
Christian religion is; what should be the man- 
ner of jife and conversation of the professors of 
it. It leads, it calls to love and peace; it is 
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pure and undefiled, and enables to bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit. ‘These were contrasted 
with the fruits of the flesh; and the cause of 
war was unfolded, its awful and dreadfuul con- 
sequences—misery, wasting and destruction. In 
these are deeply concerned, not only those ac- 
tually engaged in the field of carnage, but those 
also who give countenance, and are in anywise 
auxiliary to it, as the manufacturers of arms and 
engines of destruction. I spread before them 
the consideration, whether a greater trust in 
God, and love to him and man, would not lead 
to the pursuit of a kiud of business in which 
his blessing might be expected, and by which 
his glory might be promoted ; and if, as enjoined 
by our blessed Redeemer, we loved one another 
as he loved us, all our works and labor would 
not tend towards the advancing of his kingdom, 
and the coming of that day, when men shall 
beat their swords into plough-shares and their 
spears into pruoing-hooks, and they shall learn 
war no more, nor fan the flame of it in anywise 
whatever. The meeting concluded in stillness ; 
the people separated in a frame of mind which 
gave some evidence that the power of Truth had 
been felt by them. I felt great peace after that 
meeting, which closed with blessing, adoration 
and praise and prayers and intercessions offer- 
ed at the throne of grace. 

The following day I had a meeting at Dudley, 
after which a French female, whose mind had 
been greatly tendered on the occasion, came to 
me to express her gratitude in that a country- 
man of hers was thus called to preach Christ, 
the Saviour of men, yea, of sinners who repent 
and come to him in faith. She is a sister of 
the late Brissot de Warville, who, like many 
others, lost his life during the French Revolu- 
tion.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_—— oe 
WINTER EVENING SELECTIONS. 
BY N. Y. 


The flowers of the Holy Land—From ‘“‘ Syria and 
Palestine. ”’ 

The rounded hills of Palestine are chiefly of 
grey color, partly from the limestone of which 
they are all formed, partly from the tufts of 
grey shrub with which their sides are thinly 
clothed, and from the prevalence of the olive. 
The valleys are formed by the meetings of these 
grey slopes, with dry water courses at their feet, 
with long sheets of bare rock laid like flag- 
stones, side by side, along the soil; these are 
the chief features of the greater part of the 
scenery of the historical part of Palestine. 
The eye rests with peculiar eagerness on the 
few instances in which the gentle depressions 
become deep ravines, as in those about Jerusa- 
lem, or leading down to the valley of the Jordan. 

Keith, in his “ Land of Israel,” says, “ The 
rounded and rocky hills of Judea swell out in 
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empty, unattractive, and even repulsive barren- 


ness, with nothing to relieve the eye or captivate 
the fancy.” 

“In the spring, the hills and valleys are cover- 
ed with thin grass, and the aromatic shrubs 
which clothe, more or less, almost the whole of 
Syria and Arabia. But they also glow with 
what is peculiar to Palestine, a profusion of 
wild flowers, daisies, the white flower called the 
star of Bethlehem, but especially with a blaze 
of scarlet flowers of all kinds, chiefly anemones, 
wild tulips, and poppies. Of all the ordinary 
aspects of the country, this blaze of scarlet 
color is perhaps the most peculiar. 

It is this contrast between the brilliant colors 
of the flowers, and the sober hue of the rest of 
the landscape, that gives force to the words, 
‘consider the lilies of the field.’ ‘For I say 
unto you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ Whatever was 
the special flower designated by the lily of the 
field, the rest of the passage indicates that it 
was of the gorgeous hues, which might be com- 
pared to the robes of the great King. 

The only lilies I saw were large, yellow water 
lilies in the clear spring near the Lake of 
Merom; but if, as is probable, the name may 
include the numerous flowers of the tulip or 
amaryllis kind, which appear in the early sum- 
mer of Palestine, the expression becomes more 
natural—the red and golden hue more fitly sug- 
gesting the comparison with the proverbial 
gorgeousness of the robes of Solomon. 

The same general barrenness and poverty 
set off the rare exceptions in the larger forms of 
vegetable life. The olive, the fig and the pome- 
granate, which form the usual vegetation of the 
country, hardly attract the eye till the spectator 
is amongst them. Then, indeed, the twisted 
stems and silver foliage of the first, the dark, 
broad leaf of the second, the tender green and 
scarlet blossoms of the third, are amongst the 
most beautiful of sights, even when stripped of 
the associations which would make the tamest 
of the kind venerable.” 

Thomson writes, “ There is no allusion in the 
Bible to our glorious oleanders, which adorn 
every water course in the Holy Land. It is 
doubtful whether even the rose is mentioned. 
The word translated rose in the song of Solo- 
mon (ii. 1) and in Isaiah (xxxv.) is so like our 
Arabic name of the Malva, as to suggest the 
inquiry, whether a beautifully flowering variety 
of this plant was not the rose of the Hebrew 
poets. We have them very large, double, and 
richly variegated. Some are perennial, and 
grow into a prettily-shaped bush. 

Again, there is no mention of pinks, gera- 
niums, or the clematis, the ivy, honeysuckle, or 
of scores of other flowers, which add much to} 
the beauty of the hedges, and forests, and fields | 
of Palestine.” ; | 
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How is man compared to a flower? Job xiv. 
Where is youth compared to a flower? 

1 Sam. ii. 

What tree casts off its flowers? Job xv. 

How does the life of man resemble a flower ? 
Ps. ciii. 

When do flowers appear? Cant. ii. 

What does Isaiah contrast with flowers ? 
Isa. xl. 

What shall blossom in Zion? Isa. xxxv. 

How were the Ethiopians to be punished 
when the grape was in flower? Isa. xviii. 

How is beauty compared to a flower? 
Isa. xxviii. 

How is the rich man compared: to a flower? 
James i. 

How is the glory of man compared to a 
flower?-1 Peter i. 

qmieielitieaiiins 
THE WALDENSES AND THE BIBLE. 

The Waldenses were more remarkable than 
any other people ou the face of the earth for 
the large portions of Scripture which they com- 
mitted to memory. Scripture was their ail ; 
and as the Jews treasured the manuscripts of 
the Old Testament, and carried them every- 
where in their wanderings, often, as in the per- 
secutions of Spain, winding them round their 
bodies to part with them only with their lives ; 
so these Waldenses laid up rich portions alike 
from the Old and New ‘Testaments in their 
hearts, so that they could not be taken from 
them. The preparation of their pastors for the 
ministry consisted in learning by heart the gos- 
pels of Matthew and John, all the epistles, and 
most of the writings of David, Solomon and the 
prophets. It was reckoned, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, that a fair copy of the Bible, 
from a convent, would have cost more than sixty 
pounds ($300 of our money), for the writing 
only ; and that a skilful seribe could not com- 
plete one in less than ten months. Very pre- 
cious, therefore, was every single portion ; 
and as their enemies seized upon and burnt 
every copy of which they could hear, societies 
of young persons were formed in the Vaudois 
valleys, every member of which was trusted to 
preserve in his memory a certain number of 
chapters ; and when they assembled for worship, 
which they did with all possible precaution, 
from great distances, in some hidden mountain 
gorge, these new Levites, standing before the 
face of the minister, would recite, one after an- 
other, the chapters of the priceless book, for 
which they often paid the price of blood. Upon 
this church of the Book came down, for century 
after century, the heaviest vengeance of the 
church of Rome. 

A striking instance of their devotion to the 
Bible is recorded of the inhabitants of two val- 
leys, who, on the 21st of January, 1561, having 


What was ornamented with flowers ? Exo. xxv. | been ordered to go to mass, or be subjected to 
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fire, and sword, and cord, the pope’s three ar- 
guments, met to cunsider what should be done. 
Tn the midst of the kneeling people, the minis- 
ters pronounced these words: ‘‘We here 
promise, our hands on the Bible, and in the 
solemn presence of God, to maintain the Bible 
whole and alone, though it be at the peril of our 
lives, in order that we may transmit it to our 
children pure as we received it from our fathers.” 
One hundred and thirty years afterwards, when 
they returned to the valleys from which they 
had been exiled, they met again on this very 
spot, the hill of Sibaond, and renewed the same 
promise to God and eachother.— The Book and 
ws Story. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 9, 1861. 


We find the following, published editorially 
iu a late number of “The Friend,” and as the 
information it contains respecting a change of 
sentiment on the part of some of the separatists 
from our religious society, is of interest to the 
readers of the “ Review,” 
columns : 


we transfer it to our 


‘“ Our readers may remember, that in a notice 
of Ohio [Hoyle] Yearly Meeting, held in the 
Tenth month last, mention is made of a paper 
received by that Meeting, signed by upwards of 
forty Friends who had separated from one or 
more Meetings in Iowa. This paper, we under- 
stand, expressed with feelings of deep humility, 
the conviction those Friends had arrived at, 
after experiencing the evils attending upon the 
course they had pursued, that such separations 
have a scattering tendency, and lead toa disre- 
gard for the wholesome rules of discipline; and 


; : , a ; : 
their desire to become again united to ‘some)}..¢ caused 


properly organized body of Friends.’ From 
communications recently received from Friends 
in other bodies, similarly situated as those in 
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which prevents them from harmoniously labor- 
ing as one body for the promotion of the blessed 
cause of truth and righteousness.” 

It has been, indeed, sorrowfully evident that 
the separations alluded to, have had a seatter- 
ing tendency, and have led to a “ disregard for 
the wholesome rules of discipline,” not only 
| amongst the separatists themselves, but also 
;amongst the members of Philadelphia and 
| Ohio Yearly Meetings, who encouraged and 
|sustained them in ‘ the course they have pur- 
In Ohio, the determination to support 
and uphold these separatists, led a large portion 
of the Yearly Meeting to oceupy a similar pv- 





| sued.” 


sition of separation from the body of society ; 
and the condition of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing is nearly the same; having so far fellow- 
shipped with the seceders composing the several 
“smaller bodies,” and connected itself with the 
separatists in Ohio, as to compel all the Yearly 
Meetings to manifest their disunity with it, by 
officially withholding all epistolary correspond- 
ence. 

“A disregard for the wholesome rules of dis- 
cipline” has also been introduced into Monthly 
Meetings ot Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, se- 
riously impairing the rights of members and pro- 
ducing discord and weakness, the usual evil results 
of anarchy and misrule. If. in the cases alluded to 
in the article we have quoted, it has been found 
that ‘separation is no cure’’ for difficulties in re- 
ligious society, it may truly be said that the 
encouragement and support given in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting to separatists in other 
places, have conferred no benefit upon them, and 
great difficulties, and even threaten 
to produce separation at home. 


There are many of the members of this Yearly 


Towa, we are glad to find that a similar convic- Meeting who have never been satisfied with the 


tion is arrived at by the writers, and the ac- 
knowledgment that they find separation is no 
cure for the sad lapses at present existing in 
our religious society. As we believe there are 
many honest-hearted Friends, who, from the 
treatment they received from the hands of their 
brethren in religious profession, the supposed 
hopelessness of relief and a more faithful support 
of the doctrines and discipline of the Society, 
by the meetings to which they belonged, were, 
in the hour of suffering and weakness, induced 
to separate from those meetings, whereby both 
were losers, we should rejoice if they, and the 
meetings would review the course they have 
respectively taken, and, ‘ under the softening in- 


halfway, inconsistent measures adopted in refer- 
ence to the “ smaller bodies,’’ 





recognising the 
membership of those who compose them, with- 
out acknowledging the bodies as properly con- 
stituted meetings ; and several conferences have 
been held by this class of persons at Fallsington, 
Pa., since our last Yearly Meeting. They held 
one in the 12th month last, and issued an 
Epistle to the members of our Yearly Meeting, 
inviting such as unite with them, to join in 
endeavoring to “sustain the Society,” “ rebuild 
the walls of our Zion,’ &c., and as they ad- 


fluence of the love of God,’ remove every thing| journed to meet again, at the same place, in th, 
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5th mo., next, we can hardly avoid the b, we ean tantly cell the conde): Genet Diep, Suddenly, on the 25th of 12th mo., 1860, at 
the residence of her sister, Rebecca Corse, EvizaBeri 


B. Morris, in the 76th year of her age; a member 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, Del. 

The remembrance of this dear friend is very pre- 
cious to some of us, who have from youth occa- 
sionally had the privilege of conversing with her, and 
being benefited by her Christian advice, and beauti- 
fal benevolent example, she having been truly a 
friend to the needy. 

, On the 26th of 12th mo., 1860, CaLzs 
GASKILL, in the 85th year of his age ; an Elder of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

He was a consistent Friend, and through a long 
course of years strongly attached to the principles of 
our religious Society, exemplary in steady attend- 
ance of our meetings for Divine worship, and helpful 4 
in the administration of discipline, usefully filling 
various appointments in the Church. He was in the 
salutary practice of a daily perusal of the sacred 
volume ; and, toa pious neighbor who often found him 
thus engaged, he said that he read little else, that 
he loved it, and its truths were dear and consolatory 
to him. On his recovery from a critical illness, this 
person asked how he had felt in the near prospect 
of death? He answered, ‘‘I felt that I was a poor 
creature, but at the same time I felt that I could 
rely upon my Saviour.’’ Alluding to one who un- 
dervalued the only name given among men whereby 
we must be saved, he said : ‘“‘Thou knowest He is 
all our hope; J know He is all my hope; I have mn 
hope or desire to be saved through any other.’ 
The tenderness of his spirit was increasingly con- 
spicuous as age advanced. He was frequent in 
solemn waiting before the Lord, at times being so 
absorbed as not to be aware when persons entered 
and left the parlor. During his illness he gave many 
comfortable evidences of his readiness “to depart, 
which are a solace to his family. But the great work 
had not been deferred to a death bed. 

, On the 6th of 12th mo., 1860, Racnet PEELE, 
wife of Thomas Peele, in the 54th year of her age: 

a beloved member and minister of Rich Square 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Northampton Co., N. C. 

By the grace of God she was what she was; and 
it was obvious, from her youth, that this work was 
progressing, and as she yielded to the pointings of 
Divine truth, she became a lively instrument in the 
Lord’s hand, to proclaim the glad tidings of the 
gospel with demonstration and power. Her minis- 
son of William and Phebe Peacock, in the 3d year | terial labors were chiefly within the limits of her 
of his age. own Monthly and Quarterly 1 arn, eg — 

g being feeble for many years. The last few months 
dence eee ee ° oo of her life were marked with intense suffering, in 
EMELINE ReeneR, daughter of Spencer and Jeli | which time she dropped many weighty expressions, 
Reeder, in the 20h year of her age. She had for aan pc peng oe em sag cee “t the 
some time past manifested a particular desire for | “ ” : S ffered, c hy not the dry?’ ona that 
oe ba ae ra ee 7 ne md sale believed he San Savibur would ni permit any 
ooks er sickness was short, but painful, which | *. 
she bore with patience and scatanailin, and passed be per gran wh oa uld Fingeers 
aan Sie aa ee a poor unworth creature, had nothing to depend 

nsoling hope that her end was peace. These were P y ’ 


. . 2? 
all memb f Rid ) ; upon but the mercy of a crucified and risen Lord.’ 
Co., ind, ere of Oak Biige Monthly Mosting, ta Grane At another time she said, ‘‘Oh! how insignificant is 


this world! what inducement is here for us! O 
‘ , At the residence of their mother, Hannah T. that I could depart and go to the many mansions; I 
tratton, in Harrison Co., Ohio, “ the 8th of 11th pelieve one is prepared for me;’’ and then added, 
mo., 1860, LypIa STRATTON, aged 25 years; and on «Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.’? Her 
- "9th * 12th 1860, Mantua Stratton, aged remaining days were passed in patiently waiting the 
—_ oth members of ‘Upper Springfield Month- [,ord’s appointed time ; and just before her close she 
y Meeting of Friends. was heard to say: ‘‘Happy! happy! let us all be 
, On the 15th of 1st mo., 1861, Joun Ruoaps, happy!’’ and soon after, ‘‘ Glory! glory !”’ and then 
aged 74 years; and on the 29th, Resecca Ruoaps, quietly fell asleep in Jesus. 
aged 71 years, both members of Chester Monthly , On the 7th of 3d mo., 1860, Saran RussELL, 
Meeting, Penna. widow of the late James Russell, in the 87th year of 


sion that another “ smaller body” is foreshadow- 
ed. 

We are not surprised that such a movement 
should be deprecated by those who, having, 
uvhappily for themselves and the Society, sus- 
tained the New England seceders, see the 





result in similar separations, with their at- 
tendant evils and scattering tendency; and 
while we cordially unite in the desire that all 
who have separated from their respective meet- 
ings, may, under a solemn conviction of their 
error, be individually restored, we would es- 
pecially crave that those who have controlled 
the action of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 
this matter, would review and retrace the course 
they have taken,—a course mauifestly in viola- 
tion of the rights of other Yearly Meetings, 
and destructive to the harmony and prosperity 
of our own members and meetings ; and thus re- 
move every thing which now prevents them from 
harmoniously laboring with the Society at large, 
asone body, “ for the promotion of the blessed 
cause of truth and righteousness.” 
ee ee ee 


MArRigp, on the 17th of Ist mo., 1861, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Michigan, Isaac H. 
MosHErR to ExizaBera Hoaa, both members of that 
Meeting. 








» At Friends’ Meeting, Carmel, Champaign 
Co., Ohio, on the 19th of 12th mo,, 1860, Eu Cow- 
GILL to ABARILA Antrim, both members of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, On the 2d of 8th mo., 1860, Mmton W. 
Halstey, son of Eri and Emma Haisley, in the 17th | 
year of his age 


—,, On the 7th of 8th mo., 1860, Levi J. PEACOCK, 
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her age; a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio. 

While in health she diligently attended her re- 
ligious meetings, and often expressed a concern that 
no worldly consideration might prevent the perform- 
ance of this duty. It was her lot to partake largely 
of the cup of suffering, and for many years she was 
prevented from mingling in social worship with her 
friends, or enjoying much of their company, except 
at her own home; but these occasions often proved 
seasons of refreshing, as from the ‘‘ presence of the 
Lord.” Through all her sufferings and privations 
she maintained her faith and confidence, and that 
Saviour whom she long loved, became increasingly 
her stay and staff and only hope ; so that she could, 
when near the conclusion of her conflicts, exclaim, 
emphatically, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

‘and because He liveth, I shall live also.”’ A few 
mornings before her death, after a night of extreme 
suffering, she pleasantly said, as the pains subsided, 
“‘I think I shall soon go hence.’? From this time 
she spoke of no more pain; but in a calm and 
peaceful frame of mind, in which it was evident the 
sting of death was taken away, she fell into a quiet 
slumber, from which, as we believe, she awoke to 
be a partaker of the joys so ardently desired. 


-—~108 


NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing will be held at the Arch Street Meeting-house, on 
Second-day, the 11th inst., at 74 o’clock, P. M. 

TuEopuitus E. Breesuey, Secretary. 

Philada., 2d mo. 4th, 186]. 


ne 
OLD BETTY. 


**T have learned in whatsoever state Iam therewith 
to be content.’’ 


A Christian miuister visiting an invalid lady, 


Miss F , who was confined to her couch, 
and chafed and worried sadly for a return to 
her former active life, inquired if she had heard 
the story of Betty, the old match-seller. She 
had not. 


Old Betty, said he, was brought to Jesus in her 


} 
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her. She began to think that it was self-will 
rather than faith that made her so anxious to} 
get well, and be active again; and she humbled 
herself before God, begging for grace to bear 
his will. She became tranquil, happy, and 
contented on her sick-bed, and almost imme- 
diately after, it pleased the Lord to restore her 
to health American Messenger. 


—_——_—__>—~<en—- 


[The following address, prepared with special: 
reference to the English “ Rifle Movement,” 
may with equal propriety, in this time of ex- 
citement, be urged upon the consideration of 
many in this country ; and, having been kindly 
sent to us by the author, a Friend in England, | 
we give it a place in our columns, with the hope 
that it may thus fall under the notice of some of © 
the class for whom it was intended.—Ed. F. R.] ] 


“a FATAL SHOT.” 
ADDRESSED TO THE MEMBERS OF VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS, 


In associating yourselves together as Volun- 
teers in Rifle Corps, you are actuated, no doubt, 
by a firm belief that the course you have chosen 
is an honorable and prudent one. You have 
formed an alliance for the defence of your native 
land—leagued yourselves together for the pro- 
tection of your hearths and homes. 

Popularity surrounds “ the Rifle Movement.” 
Statesmen and Senators commend it. Ministers 
of religion pronounce their benediction upon it, 
and bid you “‘ God speed.” 

But while you thus draw down the ap- 
proving smile of the world,—while the voice of 
thousands applauds the patriotism of those who 
devote their time and energies to such a cause, 
—while everything now around you appears 
smooth and bright; yet the very nature of your 
profession, the possibility of your skill being 


old age, and from that moment thought she never ! called into action, and your lives really endan- 
could do enough for Him who had washed her | gered “ for the public weal,” demands from you 
from her sins in his own blood.’ Ever ready to’ serious consideration, both as to the justifiable- 
speak of her Master to all she met, and of un-| ness of the course you have entered into, and 
wearied kindness, she was one ‘‘ who went about ! your own fitness for its emergencies. 
doing good,” * always abounding in the work of| It may be that you have signalized yourselves 
the Lord.” But in the midst of her happy'among your comrades by the precision and 
course, she caught cold, with rheumatism, and steadiness of your aim; that you have gained 
was confined to her bed for days and weeks. | celebrity as superior and excellent marksmen. 
One day an old minister called on her. He But have you carefully considered a/l that is 
was surprised to see his old, active friend and’ connected with your calling,—al/ that may 
neighbor so happy in her bed, and said, ‘“I' ensue from your skill ? 
little expected to find you so patient in bed,| Perhaps no “‘ danger,” real or supposed, may 
when you have always led such an active life. require the Rifle Corps to be brought into ac- 
It must be a trial to lie so long.” 'tive service. But it may be far otherwise ; and 
‘Not at all, sir, not at all,” said Betty;'it is therefore prudent to think and act as 
‘when I was well I used to hear the Lord say ' though this was certain. 
to me daily, ‘ Betty, go here, Betty, go there,! You are arrayed, then, against a hostile force. 
Betty, do this, Betty, do that,’ and I did it as The weapon in your hands is doing its deadly 
well as I could. Now I hear him say daily,! work. Careful practice and superior skill make 
‘ Betty, lie still and cough.’ ” | you pre-eminently successful. Scores of human 
This story, Miss F said, deeply affected' beings are strewn lifeless on the earth ;— 
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“the enemy” is driven back, and crowds vie 
with each other in heaping honor on your 
name. This is one side of the picture, but is 
there not another? Has it occurred to you 
that when excelling in the art of repelling an 
enemy, you may be also excelling in the art of 
sending souls to hell ? 

You start with indignant astonishment. But 
is it not so? Again | ask, are you not perfect- 
ing yourselves in an art, which can never be 
brought into practice, without hurrying souls 
into eternity, more or less rapidly, in accordance 
with the varying degree of your skill? 

You each reply, “ The responsibility is not 
ours. If they lose their lives, the fault is their 
own. If any one dares to invade British shores, 
he must take the consequences, whatever they 


” 


are. 

But are you sure that the responsibility can 
thus be so easily disposed of? Are you certain 
that the blame of invasion attaches to those 
upon whom, through your skill, the door of 
mercy has just closed for ever? May no 
tyrant’s power have dragged them from their 
homes, and forced them into unwilling service ? 
Did vot thousands fall upon the battle fields 
of the Crimea and Lombardy, who were com- 
pelled to bear arms unwillingly? Blamable 
or not, you are the instruments of their destruc- 
tion. 

You reply, perhaps, that ‘“‘ good men—Chris- 
tian men like Havelock and Vicars, have been 
in the army ; and that eminent Christian minis- 
ters justify defensive war.” 

Still the fact remains the same, with regard 
both to them and yourselves; either that every 
fatal shot of your rifle has consigned a wretched 
being to a never-ending eternity of misery in 
hell; or it has violently terminated the earthly 
existence of a child of God—a redeemed one, 
whom the Saviour will own as one of His 
“brethren,” in that day when every soul shall 
stand naked before the judgment seat, to re- 
ceive according to the deeds done in the body. 

Turn not away from thoughts like these. 
Picture to yourselves a guilty soul arraigned 
before that dread tribunal, to receive the sen- 
tence of eternal doom. See the look of fearful 
anguish,—the agony of hopeless despair ! 

**See Satan, the accuser, stand 


Close at the trembling sinner’s hand 
To claim him for a prey!”’ 


And then remember that it was your skill that 
terminated his earthly existence, and thereby 
closed for ever the last avenue of hope! 

Now contemplate the other alternative; for 


from one of these there is no escape. A Be- 
liever is your victim. Your unerring aim has 
destroyed the noblest earthly gift of a child of 
God. If the smallest act of kindness to such 
us these, shall not escape the notice of the 
Omniscient One. in the day of final reckoning; 
so that even the giving of a cup of cold water, 


follow His steps.” 
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in the name of a disciple, shall receive its due 
reward,—-if woe is already pronounced upon 
those who offend one of the little ones who be- 
lieve in Jesus,—if the Supreme Judge shall 
regard the very absence of kindness to these as 
neglect to HimseLF; what must be the respon- 
sibility of that act, which is the greatest injury 
that man can inflict upon his fellow-man ? 

How awfully solemn are the words, however 
accepted, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto ME.” 

This is no exaggerated picture, for one alter- 
native is inevitable ! 

In the solemn hour that will assuredly come 
to all, what will it avail as a plea, that others 
thought such a course “ necessary’ and “ jus- 
tifiable ?” 

Is it not your duty to follow the example of 
the Saviour and to obey His precepts? He 
“has given us a commandment that we should 
Is shooting your “ enemies,” 
under any pretext, doing this? Is it following 
His example? Is it obeying His precept, 
“ Tove your enemies?” ‘Talk no more about 
what others do, but think for yourselves, and 
remember that it is your duty, as Christians, to 
follow Christ; for to Him you will have to 
render an account 


‘*Unaided and alone.’’ 


Dare you, with thoughts like these upon your 
heart, bow your knees in prayer for a blessing 
upon your endeavors to acquire skill in the art 
of destroying your fellow-men ? 

Can it be that you have never thought about 
the destiny of your victims,—that you do. not 
care what becomes of them? If so, does not 
this prove that you care too little for your own 
souls,——that you wilfully and deliberately ap- 
proach the very brink of the eternal world, into 
which a single moment may plunge you, with- 
out the slightest preparation for ics tremendous 
realities? The excitement of the moment 
blinds you. ‘“ Patriotism,” “ heroism” and the 
love of applause, out-balance all consequences ;— 
or—the misty veil of utter thoughtlessness and 
recklessness is used by your soul’s enemy, to 
hide from your eyes his tvo successful snare ! 
He seeks your ruin, and exults with infernal 
malignity over your indifference. 

You are still determined to justify yourselves 
on the plea of “necessity.” Be it so; only you 
may be quite sure—pvsitively certain of one 
thing,—that you will have to render an account 
for every victim of your skill, unto Him who 
shed his blood for all men, and in whose sight 
every immortal soul is precious. 


Acquaint thee, O spirit, acquaint thee with God, 
And joy, like the sunshine, shall beam on thy road ; 
And peace, like the dew, shall descend round thy head, 
And sleep, like an angel, shall visit thy bed. 
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Souseey have. | cloud in summer. The blank wall is blank no 
,more, but beautiful with climbing roses, honey- 

The Rural Register thus remarks upon an ' suckles, fuschias and variegated ivy. What a 
essay on “ Country Houses and Cvuntry Life,” pleasure it was to me, the ‘making of this little 
in a late publication :— improvement; and what a pleasure it is still, 
Touching upon the yearnings that all men every time I look at it!’ But he adds very 
who are city bred, feel at some time or other to justly that the man who would enjoy life in a 
settle down among trees and green fields, ' country house must have au earnest occupation, 
he intimates his belief that the greater portion besides the making and delighting in his home 
of those who possess cultivated mindsentertain and the sweet scenes that surround it. * * * 
‘a vague and undefined sense that the country ; “ But I believe,” he says, “ that to the man who 
is the scene where human life attains its hap-; has a worthy oceupation to fill up his busy 
piest development ;’’ that they cherish a hope, hours, there is no purer or more happy recrea- 
though perhaps a faint one, that they may yet, tion than may be found in the cares and inter- 

possess a country home where they may pass, ests of a cuuntry home.” 

their last years tranquilly, far from the tumult | 


eae a 
of cities, and that this hope is founded upon | . 
: s s. 
‘‘ the instinctive desire there is in human nature | SARCONE AND HIS CAR 
tu possess some portion of the earth’s:surface.”| In these days of railroads and electric tele- 


“You look with indescribable interest at an graphs, when we annihilate space and time with 


acre of ground which is your own. There isa rapidity that would have made even Aladin 


something remarkuble about your own trees. | stand aghast, and with a reality which he of the 
You have a sense of property in the sunset over | 


| wonderful lamp never possessed, we are tuo apt 
your own hills. And there is a perpetual pleas- | | to forget the benefits conferred on society by 
ure in the sight of a fair landscape seen from | those who have in other days lightened the 
your own door.” | weary foot of the traveller, and opened up to the 
We will not follow him through his com-! public facilities both for business and pleasure 
ments on “the immense variety of dwellings, that they would not otherwise have enjoyed. 
which are comprised within the general name; What an improvement the old stage coaches— 
of the country home, the lordly mansions and | lumbering though they appear to the rising gen- 
manor houses, and villas,” but propose to turn ' eration—were on their now almost forgotten pre- 
at once to what he says of rustic adornments | decessors! Were this the place for it, we could 
and the decoration of the Country Home. |say a great deal in favor of these old stage 
“In these days,” says the writer, “ when | aitiien, as they brought us leisurely through 
happily the social and sanitary elevation of the| the towns, villages, and homesteads of “ merry 
masses is beginning to attract something of the| England,” notwithstanding that they were some- 
attention it deserves, 1 trast that reformers will times subjected to the somewhat unseasonable 
not forget the powerful influence of the garden “and unpleasant visits of gentlemen of the Jack 
and a taste for gardening concerns in elevating’ Sheppard school. How the times are changed 
and purifying the workingman’s mind, and add- since then! Jack and his fraternity have long 
ing interest and beauty to the workingman’s disappeared, or taken other forms more suitable 
home.” Elsewhere he speaks of what he him-_, to the wodern fashion in pockets ; and even the 
self has done. ‘old romantic valley of Liavgollen—suficiently 
“T am,” he commences, ‘the possessor of remote, one would have thought, from the busy 
twelve acres uf mother earth, and I know well hum of the world—echoes now to the sound of 
what pleasure and interest are to be found in a railway-whistle. 
the little affairs of that limited tract. My study} The blessings of the stage coach, or any of its 
window looks out into a corner of the garden ; a predecessors, were by no means universally en- 
blank wall faces it at a distance of twenty- five joyed by the inhabitants of the three kingdoms. 
feet. When I came here | found that corner} In’ England they were pretty general; but in 
sown with potatoes, and that walla dead ex-. “Scotland and in Ireland, especially i in its south- 
panse of stone and mortar. But I resolved to! ern and western districts, they were generally 
make the most of my narrow view, and so con-! confined to running between the principal towns, 
trive that it should look cheerful at every sea-' and of these only a favored few. There are few 
son. And now the corner is a little square of who were daring enough some fifty years ago, 
as soft and wellshaven green turf as can be/or even less, to try the experiment of crossing 
seen; through which snow drops and crocuses | to the sister country to visit the wild beauties of 
peep in early spring; its surface is broken by , the Emerald Isle, the far-famed lakes of Killar- 
two clumps of evergreens, laurels, hollies, cedars ney, or the grandeur of its western scenery, who 
and yews, which look warm and pleasant all the do not remember that the country was then al- 
winter time; and over one clump rises a stand- | most totally destitute of any well-appointed con- 
ard rose of over ten feet in height, which, as I| veyances. The traveller was left wholly to the 
look from my window, shows “like a crimson! tender mercies of the town or village hotel-keeper 
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to provide him with means of transit. And this 












































































































































































































. individual, in the plenitude of his power—hav- 
= ing in the first instance, with an unvarying regu- 
B larity, which did not seem to admit of exception, 
: “fleeced” him—handed the unfortunate victim 
, over to have the operation repeated by the dri- 
y ver of the “ould Irish jaunting car ;” this last- 
. mentioned conveyance being generally so dilapi- 
4 dated as to be the constant terror of the travel- 
z ler, and drawn by such a miserable jade of a 

horse, that at first sight considerable doubts 
” might arise whether it were not a skeleton with 
y an old skin thrown over it to protect it from the 
“dl weather. But this was before Humane Societies 
a existed. 

Such was the condition of travelling in Ire- 
land, more especially in its southern and west- 
ern districts, up to the year 1815. In that 
eventful year, when the elder Napoleon, defeat- 

e- ed at Waterloo, was sent to his final cage in the 
h Atlantic Ocean, and the nations of Europe once 
in more breathed freely, Mr. Bianconi, an Italian, 
ae residing in Ireland, perceiving the great want 
pt of communication between the principal inland 
»y towns, and also considering, no doubt, that it 
ne would be a profitable commercial speculation, 
he determined to supply the desideratum. The 
re time was favorable; farm produce was high— 
d. aided by protection and war prices, higher than 
= it has been since ; so that farmers:could afford 
n- to ride if they but had the conveyances. “ Up 
e- to 1815,’’* to use Mr. Bianconi’s significant lan- 
Id guage, “ the public accommodation for the con- 
Be veyance of passengers in Ireland was confined 
zh toa few mail and day coaches, which ran between 
ry the principal towns. A farmer distant twenty 
- or thirty miles from the nearest market town 
dle was compelled to spend three days in going, 
ck transacting his business, and returning.” If 
ed such was the state of the farmer who had his 
ng horse to ride, what must we think of the com- 
ble mercial traveller, or those who visited the coun- 
he try on pleasure excursions ? 
tly Bianconi commenced cautiously. He first 
¢.4 started one well-appointed conveyance to run 
of between two towns of some note. This proved 
: a decided success. Encouraged by the favor- 
= able issue of his first attempt, he proceeded to 
a enlarge the basis of his operations, and to extend 
- the advantages of regular communication between 
- other towns. Again success was the result of 
th- his undertaking. Year after year, as he gained 
illy strength and confidence by his continued good 
os fortune, he gradually widened the circle of his 
few operations ; and when, in 1843, he read a report 
18°) of his progress before the Statistical Department 
7. of the British Association, he had one hundred 
8 of and ten vehicles, running from eight to nine 
lar- miles per hour each day, at the extremely low 
o rate of a penny-farthing a mile, going over three 
aa * A paper read before the Statistical Departisent of the British 





Association in 1843. 
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thousand eight hundred miles daily, avd calling 
at one hundred and forty stations. 
cars were the rage. 
numerous competitors into the field, and a double 
benefit was thus conferred on the community. 
His popularity with all classgs of the people is 
confirmed by the somewhat extraordinary fact 
stated by himself at the meeting before referred 
to, “that his conveyances had been established 
for twenty-eight years, running day and night, 
and that during all that time they never met 
with any interruption.” 
account that some of them were running in the 
most remote, untenanted, and wildest parts of 
Ireland, at a time when the country was reported 
to be in a disturbed state, we cannot but think 
that, had every arrangement of internal policy 
and economy been as well adapted to the well- 
being of the Irish, we should have heard fewer 
of those sad scenes which have left so dark a 
blot on our sister country. Any one comparing 
this state of things with the condition in which 
Bianconi found the country, must admit that it 
was a wonderful work to be performed by one 
man. 


Bianconi’s 
His success soon called 


When we take into 


We have yet, however, to view Bianconi in.a 


still more interesting light than that of a mere 
supplier of conveyances. 
ous example of a man who used great moral 
powers for the accomplishment of his ends. The 
mere theory of demand and supply will not ade- 
quately account for the successes achieved by 
him over the whole classes of the community, 
and also, as we shall shortly see, over a class of 
men who have proved intractable under almost 
every other system. What, then, was the key- 
stone of his popularity? 
on the first of these elements of success. 
as to its popularity, I never yet attempted to do 


He is also an illustri- 


Let us hear himself 
“ And 


an act of generosity or common justice, publicly 
or privately, that I was not repaid ten-fold.” 
Without attempting at all to moralize on this 
noble and grateful statement, we would commend 
it to the serious attention of those of our readers 
who wish to rise in the world as Bianconi did, 
and also to oppose it to the too common theory 
that fraud, chicanery, or at least selfishness, is 
necessary to success in life. Bianconi had struck 
the right chord, and he felt it responded to by 
the hearts of a whole people. 

But there were other elements, or rather par- 
ticular developments of the one first stated, 
which in no small degree conduced to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. Much surprise was 
excited by the high order of men connected with 
it. As we have seen, such was by no means the 
case formerly; drivers were even greater pests 
than their exorbitant masters. Every one who 
is at all acquaintetl with “cabbies,” either in 
the metropolis or elsewhere, knows that not.a 
few of these individuals make it their business 
to over-reach every one that they can possibly 
extract an additional shilling from. Such, how- 
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ever, was not the case with Bianconi’s drivers; 


and that too is the more remarkable, since they 
were taken from a class of Irishmen who are by 
no means less desirous of pocketing their neigh- 
bor’s money than their English brethren. Bi- 
anconi took a bgoad and generous view of 
the case; he considered that Irish society, 
like a man recovering from fever, required 
“ generous and nutritive diet, in place of medi- 
cal treatment,” and treated those with whom he 
dealt accordingly. He says, quoting from the 
same report, ‘“ Thus I act with my drivers, who 
are taken from the lowest grade of the establish- 
ment, and who are progressively advanced ac- 
cording to their respective merits, as opportuni- 
ty offers, and who know that nothing can de- 
prive them of this reward, and a superannuated 
allowance of their full wages in old age, and 
under accident, unless arising from their wilful 
and improper conduct.” There can, we think, 
be no doubt that the most beneficial results 
would follow to all parties, were the system more 
generally adopted. Not only would the public 
be gainers—and great gainers too—but we ven- 
ture to predict that it would reflect on the pro- 
prietors by increasing their profits, and on the 
men, by raising their self-respect, consequently 
increasing their respectability, and strengthen- 
ing the nobler qualities of the heart. 

Nor must we omit to mention the important 
testimony of Bianconi on a subject that has at 
different times excited a good deal of discussion, 
both in the Houses of Parliament and elsewhere. 
We refer to Sunday travelling. This he never 
permitted his horses or men to do—a most re- 
markable fact in one who had almost a monopoly 
of the conveyances of the half of Ireland. For 
this he assigns two reasons. First, he considered 
that the Irish were too religious a people to 
travel on Sunday—a fact in which we very 
much fear he was mistaken. But his second 
reason is one much more to the point, “ that ex- 
perience had taught him that he could work a 
horse eight miles a-day for six days, better than 
he could six miles for seven days.” Such was 
the man’s opinion after twenty-eight years’ ex- 
tensive experience. No doubt ina few years 
Bianconi’s conveyan“es will be things of yester- 
day. As the country becomes—as indeed it is 
fast becoming—intersected with railroads, these, 
excellent as they were in their day, must give 
place to what is still more convenient. But the 
name of Bianconi will long be remembered by 
a people who do not lightly forget their bene- 
factors ; and may we express a hope that it will 
act as a stimulus to increased exertion on the 
part of many of the sons of our brave sister 
country to promote its well-being with the same 
generous, broad-spirited conduct as did this il- 
lustrious foreigner. 

Mr. Bianconi, we believe, is now in honorable 
retirement, reaping the reward of his industry 
and public spirit, and the name of his son lately 
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appeared in the list of nominations for the office 


of High Sheriff of Fermanagh.— Leisure Hour. 


EFFECTS OF THE SLAVE TRADE UPON AFRICA. 


Albert Bushnell, of the Gaboon Mission, thus 
pictures the destructive influence of the slave 
trade on the people of Western Africa :—One 
of the greatest evils we have to contend with on 
these heathen shores, one that is perhaps doing 
more to counteract our labors, and hinder tke 
Christianization of Africa than all others com- 
bined, is slavery and the slave trade. Its 
desolating influence is every where visible along 
this coast, and far back into the interior. It 
has rendered Africa a battlefield, a scene of car- 
nage and bloodshed, of misery and human woe, 
which has no parallel in the history of the world. 
Its ravages had been checked, and the desolate, 
bloodstained wastes were beginning to bloom 
under the influence of Christian missions, and 
we were looking forward to African redemption 
as near and glorious; but a reaction has taken 
place. Again her coasts are visited by piratical 
slavers, barracoons are established on her shores, 
and her heathen inhabitants are turned from 
peaceful pursuits to war upon, hunt, capture, 
and sell each other. 

(Such are the results of a traffic carried cn by 
American capital, in American vessels, pro- 
tected by the American flag, and supported by 
the demand for slave labor products. } 


— 
For Friends’ Review. 

TO A SEPULCHRAL LAMP 

FROM THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE, 


Relic of hoary time! 
Thy dim, funereal glimmer long dispelled, 
Borne o’er wide waste of waters from that clime, 
Where thou wast formed of eld, 
Hadst thou a whispering tongue, 
I’d ask that thou thy story should reveal, 
Of dark, mysterious rites, when Time was young, 
Which deep-strewn years conceal ; 
Of gods, whose wrath alone 
The pure lives of sweet children could appease ; 
Of temples, on whose walls the trophies hung 
From Punic victories. 


Didst thou, in those far days, 
When Trojans left that fair, forbidden strand, 
Over unhappy Dido weep thy rays, 
Sad with the mourning land? 
Or by Hamilcar’s urn . 
Bear witness of that hate—a quenchless fire— 
His son had vowed, while through his veins should 
run 
The blood of such a sire? 


Perchance the hand of love 
Hung thee alone in the low-vanlted gloom, 
And fed thy melancholy glare above 
The tenant of the tomb. 
Thou couldst not there inquire 
What meant great Scipio thundering at the gate, 
Nor know how long the city’s funeral fire 
Raged to complete her fate. 
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Thou hast in silence hung 
Amid the mildew of corroding years, 
Where desert winds their desolate dirges sung— 
Where Marius shed his tears— 
Then rayless silence keep ; 
Oblivion hath thy secret; even the tread 
Of marching ages wakens not from sleep 
Thy once watched dead ! 


That image thou dost bear, 
The Sungod’s glow, or Pluto terror-bound, 
Or Saturn’s frown, or incensed Juno’s fear, 
Or Jove, with lightnings crowned, 
No terrors hath it now— 
We worship not beside the altar’s horns, 
But meekly seek the glow of that pure brow 
Which wore the crown of thorns. 
T. H.B. 


et 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 22d ult. 


France.—Military preparations continued very ac- 
tive. It was reported that seventeen additional 
regiments were projected, and that a levy of 150,000 
men would be asked for from the Legislature. 

The drain of gold from the Bank of France con- 
tinued. Arrangements had been made with the 
Imperial Bank of St. Petersburg, similar to a former 
one with the Bank of England, for an exchange of 
30,000,000 francs in silver for gold. 

France had intimated tothe other governments 
interested the necessity for a conference of their rep- 
resentatives on or before the 15th inst., to consider 
the question of Syria, as the French occupation is to 
cease next month, 


Iraty.—The French fleet having withdrawn from 
Gaeta, had been replaced by the Italian one. The 
Sardinian Admiral had proclaimed the blockade of 
the place, giving the inhabitants a short time to 
leave it. All the foreign vessels had departed. 
Francis II. having refused all terms of surrender, it 
was supposed the bombardment would re-com- 
mence. The Papal Nuncio, and the Austrian, 
Spanish, Bavarian and Saxon Ministers remained at 
Gaeta. 

Exctanp.—Lord John Russell, in a letter, had 
tendered to the cotton manufacturers, through the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the services of 
the British Consuls in cotton-producing districts, to 
assist in determining the possibility of obtaining 
such supplies from other sources as may compensate 
for any deficiency which may be the effect of the 
American crisis, 


Hottanp.—The dykes were broken in various 
places on the 8th and 9th ult., sweeping away, it 
is stated, the dwellings of thousands of the in- 
habitants. 


Spaiy.—The Queen’s two cousins, the Count de 
Montemolin and Prince Ferdinand, and the wife of 
the former, all died recently at Trieste within a few 


days of each other. It was on behalf of the claim 
of these princes to the throne that an attempt at in- 
surrection was made last summer by Gen. Ortega. 
At that time they were taken prisoners, but were 
released on formally renouncing their pretensions to 
the crown, which renunciation they repudiated on 
arriving in France. 


DexMarK AND Prussta.—Difficulties between these 
two powers are increasing, arising out of the dispute 
Tespecting Schleswig and Holstein, These two 
duchies, forming part of the kingdom of Denmark, 
but German in language and feeling, have long been 
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disaffected to the government, and have been sub- 
jected to very severe restrictions. Prussia has been 
striving to bring about their union with the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and to enlist the aid of the 
other German States; and the question is expected 
to come before the next meeting of the Frankfort 
Diet. Denmark has offered to make some conces- 
sions to the duchies, but is said to be preparing for 
war, in case they should fail to avert it. A recent 
address of the new King of Prussia to his generals also 
intimated the probability of impending conflicts, 
though some supposed it to point rather to France 
than to Denmark. 


New Zeatanp,—A battle had taken place between 
the British troops and a body of natives, in which 
the latter were defeated, and which, it was hoped, 
would end the contest. 


Mexico.—Juarez made his entrance into the capi- 
tal amidst great demonstrations of rejoicing. It is 
said but a few small bands of his opponents remain 
in arms. Miramon has escaped, and his position is 
unknown. The election for President took place on 
the 20th ult., but the result was not known at our 
latest accounts. 


Canapa.—The English writ of habeas corpus in 
Anderson’s case was received at Toronto on the Ist 
inst. The Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas there has issued a similar writ. The colonial 
judges and lawyers regard the action of the English 
court as an unwarranted interference with the pre- 
rogatives of the colonial judiciary. 


Sourn America.—The government of Peru has sent 
acircular to the foreign ministers in Lima, which 
is tartamount to a declaration of war against 
Bolivia, and the Congress has authorized the Presi- 
dent to raise a loan of $4,000,000 to sustain the war. 
It has also authorized him to have explorations made 
to ascertain the practicability of a railroad from 
Lima to Tanja, 42 leagues distant on the other side 
of the Andes, and if proved practicable, to guarantee 
a yearly interest of 6 per cent. to companies willing 
to undertake the work. 


Domestic.—The U. S. Mint and Custom House at 
New Urleans were taken possession of by the State 
authorities on the 3lst ult. The officials continued 
in their positions, taking the oath prescribed by the 
ordinance of secession. The amount of public fands 
in these ifstitutions, at the time of the seizure, is 
stated at $600,000. A revenue cutter has also been 
taken at that port. 

The Legislature of North Carolina has passed a 
bill submitting the question of calling a State Con- 
vention to a vote of the people, to be taken on the 
28th inst. Delegates are to be voted for at the same 
time, and if a majority be in favor of the Conven- 
tion, the Governor, by proclamation, shall fix the 
day for its meeting; if against it, he shall make the 
fact known in the same way. The action of the 
Convention, if called, must be submitted to the peo- 
ple for ratification or rejection ; and that action must 
be confined to Federal matters. 

Horatio King, late First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has been appointed Postmaster General. He 
has been connected with the Department for twenty- 
two years, having entered it as a clerk. 

The President has signed the bill for the admission 
of Kausas into the Union. 

The Secretary of State, in reply to inquiries from 
Foreign Ministers at Washington, has informed them 
that the State authorities in the seceding States have 
no power to grant clearances to vessels or receive 
payment for duties, and that the revenue laws of 
the United States will be regarded as in full opera- 
tion, 
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The Legislature of South Carolina, in reply to the 
Commissioner appointed by Virginia, has adopted 
resolutions declining to enter into any negotiations | 
for the purpose of procuring amendments to the| 
Constitution of the United States, declaring that the | 
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the State of Florida, and asking protection under the 
laws of the United States. The bill to providea goy- 
ernment for the Territory of Jefferson was taken up 
and the name was changed to Maho. On the 3ist, 
Seward of N. Y., presented a petition signed by 38,000 


separation of that State from the Union is final, and | persons in New York, for the passage of resolutions, 


that it has no confidence in the Federal Government, 
which it accuses of violating its pledges. 

The Louisiana Convention, on the 31st ult., laid 
on the table, by a vote of 83 to 28, a resolution in- 
structing the delegates to the Montgomery Conven- 
tion to resist any attempt to re-open the African 
slave trade. A resolution declaring: that this vote 
was not to be regarded as the sense of the Conven- | 
tion on the question itself, but that it was not 
thought proper to hamper the delegates with in- 
structions on this or any subject, was also passed | 
after an excited debate. 

The Southern Convention met at Montgomery, Ala., 
on the 4th inst., and organized by electing Howell 
Cobb as President, and Johnson F. Hooper, Secretary’ 
The ostensible object of the Convention is the organ- 
ization of a Southern Confederacy. 


A Convention of Commissioners from different 
States, elected in compliance with the suggestion 
of the Virginia Legisture, met at Washington on the | 
4th inst., Delegates have been appointed, in some | 
eases by the Governor, in others by the Legislature, 
from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Qhio, Indiana, Illinois, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 


substantially those recommended by the Border State 
Committee. He followed it with a speech in its favor, 
and expressing his confidence in the ultimate preser- 
vation of the Union. The Executive and Judicial, 
and the Diplomatic Appropriation bills were passed 
on the Ist inst. A resolution was passed on the 2d 
for the appointment of a joint committee to provide 
for the mode of counting the votes for President and 
Vice-President, and notifying the persons elected, 
The Senators from Louisiana formally withdrew on 
the 4th. © The bill to provide for the organization of 
the Territory of Idaho was passed, after changing 
the name to Colorado. The $25,000,000 loan bill 
from the House passed on the 5th. 

On the 30th, the Speaker laid before the House a 
letter from W. R. W, Cobb, of Ala., stating that 
having received a certified copy of the ordinance of 
secession of his State, he felt it his duty to decline 
any further participation in the business of the 
House, and expressing his regret at the necessity. 
The select committee of five, reported a bill for call- 
ing out the militia of the United States, in certain 
cases. It was recommitted and ordered to be printed. 
The same committee also reported a bill farther to 
provide for the collection of duties on imports. M. 
F. Conway, Representative from Kansas, was sworn 


The representatives of Massachusetts, New York, Il- | in and took his seat. On the 31st, a resolution offer- 
linois, Kentucky and Missouri were not present at | €d by Hindman of Ark., was adopted, instructing the 
the commencement. As the first two days proceedings | Judiciary Committee, to inquire whether Conway 


were with closed doors, no account of them can be 
given. 

S. C. Pomeroy, Chairman of the Kansas Relief 
Committee, and general agent for distribution at 
Atchinson, and T. Hyatt, have issued an address to 
the whole country, setting forth the urgent need of 
further aid for the destitute in that region. They 
state that 81 car-loads of prowsions had arrived in 
four days; that $6,000 had been paid for freight ; 
and $10,000 worth of clothing had been distributed 
within the previous week; but still the risk of 
starvation is imminent. The funds contributed are 
exhausted, while the number of the needy is in- 
creasing. It will be necessary to establish depots of 
provisions at other points, as the melting snows 
and overflowing streams must soon cut off access to 
Atchinson by teams from distant parts. It is im- 
portant also that seed should be speedily furnished, 
as the only hope of a future harvest. They say that 
at least $100,000 will be needed for food, and as 
much for seed. Another account says that 40,000 
persons need aid now, and the number is increasing, 
and that 4,000,000 pounds of provisions have been 
sent. 


Coneress.—Bills were introduced in the Senate on 
the 29th ult., authorizing the employment of volun- 
teers to aid in enforcing the laws and protecting the 
public property, and for the better organization 
of the military of the District of Columbia ; both of 
which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Four petitions for the repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave law as unconstitutional, were presented by 
Bingham of Michigan. The Pacific Railroad bill, so 
amended as to provide for three routes, was passed 
on the 30th, yeas 37, nays 14. Foster of Conn., 
presented a petition from certain fishermen of that 
State, stating that they had for years fished off the 
coast of Florida, but not within three leagues of the 
shore, but that lately their vessels have been seized 
and the owners fined for not having a license from 


| had been legally and constitutionally elected a repre- 
sentative from the State of Kansas. The mover ex- 

' plained the purpose of the resolution to be to test the 

| question whether the people of a territory, before its ad- 

| mission as a State, may elect representatives to Con- 
‘gress. He admitted:that there were many precedents 
| for such a course, but doubted their rightfulness. Kel- 
logg of Ill., on the Ist inst, offered resolutions as a sub- 
| stitute for those reported by the committee of thirty- 
three, which were ordered to be printed. They pro- 

pose as amendments to the Constitution, the prohibi- 
| tion of slavery in Territories north of 36° 30’, and 
jthat south of that line neither Congress nor any 

' Territorial Legislature shall prevent immigration of 

| Slaves ; territories on either side to be admitted as 

| States, either with or without slavery, as their State 

Constitutions may provide, that nothing in the Con- 

stitution shall be construed to authorize the govern- 

ment to interfere with slavery in States where it 
exists, or to establish or sustain it where it does not; 
this article not to be changed without the consent of 
every State; the Constitution to be construed to 
authorize Congress to pass laws necessary to secure 
the return of fugitive slaves, and the introduction of 
slaves from other countries to be forever prohibited. 

A bill authorizing a loan not exceeding $25,000,000, 

before the 1st of 7th month next, was passed on the 

2d. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

Means stated that this amount would be required to 

meet the liabilities of the government. A committee 

was appointed to join that of the Senate in counting 
the Presidential votes. On the 4th, McClernand, of 

Ill., asked leave to offer a resolution of inquiry rela- 

tive to the seizure of the Mint at New Orleans, but 

objection was made. On the 5th, the Louisiana 
members withdrew, except one, Bouligny, who stated 
| that as he was not elected by the Convention, 

' should not obey their instructions : but if directed by 
his constituents to withdraw from the Honse, he 
should resign, though he would still adhere to the 
Union, 





